recommendations adopted by eleven votes to ten carry less
weight than those adopted by fourteen votes to seven?
Again, let us turn to international practice. We may take
the example of the Charter of the United Nations organiza-
tion. There all decisions except those on procedure have to
be passed by a two-thirds majority. This was not an acciden-
tal decision. It was passed with the consent of 51 nations.
We know the experience of the San Francisco conference,
which is the nearest example for us. At this conference de-
cisions were passed by a majority of two-thirds and not by
a simple majority. The San Fraaicisco conference also decid-
ed that committees discussing amendments to the draft
submitted by the four Powers could accept these amend-
ments only by a two-thirds vote and not by a simple major-
ity. Such is the example of the San Francisco conference
of 51 nations. Why should we not adhere to this voting
procedure which has- yielded good results?
The Dutch delegation here moved an amendment suggest-
ing the rejection of the Council of Ministers' proposal for
the adoption of recommendations by two-thirds: of the votes
of the Conference delegates. I have already spcyken against
this amendment. However, in the course of the work of our
Committee a new amendment was proposed by the British
delegation1.
It does not require long argument to prove that this
amendment upsets the decision passed by the four Ministers'
Council. Nor is it difficult to see that in essence the British
amendment does> not differ from the Dutch amendment,
which is likewise aimed at upsetting and destroying the
proposal of, the four Ministers' Council. See what the Brit-
ish delegation's amendment would lead to.
Three week's ago, in the four Ministers' Council, the
British, American, French and Soviet delegates found it
necessary to advise the Conference to adopt its recommenda-
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